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Your Lordship, I said that in the absence of special instructions
I did so ad referendum.

Prince Gorchakov observed that he and Count Andrassy
would remain till Monday in Berlin and that they hoped the
Governments of England, France and Italy would be able to
express an opinion on the telegraphic summary of their proposals
before they left...."1

It was now already Saturday afternoon.

Now that the need for secrecy was over both Gorchakov and
Andrassy asked Lord Odo Russell "privately and separately"
to come and see them on the following day. He saw Andrassy
first at the Austrian Embassy who evidently wanted to discuss
his last telegrams from Count Zichy, which he held in his hand.
They tallied with Lord Odo's information as derived from Sir
Henry Elliot, in fact one of them explicitly stated that he
entirely agreed with his English colleague, and thought Ignatiev's
views "exaggerated and personal." Andrassy disclosed his own
opinion that Ignatyev's spirit of intrigue was a mischievous
influence and assured Lord Odo Russell that he had gone so far
as to propose to Prince Gorchakov a mutual withdrawal of
ambassadors, but that he had not been met half-way and had
been obliged to let the matter drop, without in the least changing
his opinion that Ignatyev's presence complicated matters at
Constantinople. He said that Ignatyev had never forgiven him
for refusing to receive him as ambassador and for asking for
Novikov, "who was an honest, truthful agent with whom he was
able to entertain the most intimate and satisfactory relations,
instead."

There was nothing new in the views he then unfolded on the
insurrection, the weakness of Turkey and the Greek king's
secret pretensions. Then the Memorandum was discussed.
By this time Lord Odo Russell had had time to study it and it
presented grave difficulties to his mind. He agreed that England
would always be found on the side of peace and ready to maintain
the integrity of the Turkish Empire but he would like to know
the precise implication of the last sentence, which seemed to
contemplate sanctions if the armistice expired before the desired
result was brought about.

lrrhis must have been the famous telegram for which the Queen and Disraeli
waited in vain. Disraeli VI. 23. See also D.D.F. II. p-59.